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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Education of thb Negroes Since i860. By J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., 
Secretary of the Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund. 8vo., pp. 37. 
Price 25 cts. Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, who, after winning so much distinction in other 
walks of life, has now, by his connection with the Peabody and Slater 
Funds, identified his name so honorably and usefully with public educa- 
tion in the South has, in the pamphlet under review, presented in a 
very clear, succinct and interesting form, a history of the Education of 
Southern Negroes since i860. No one is more familiar with this history 
than himself, or is more competent to set forth its leading particulars. 
Beginning with the establishment of the School for " Contrabands of 
War," under the shadow of Fortress Monroe in 1861, he completes the 
sketch with a brief exposition of the purposes which Mr. Slater had in 
view in the erection of the Fund which bears his name. A bare sum- 
mary of the main details which he gives is as follows : The Opening of 
the School at Fortress Monroe in 1861 ; the Extension of Schools to 
Washington, Portsmouth, Norfolk, Newport News and the Port Royal 
Islands ; Establishment of Schools in 1863, by General Banks, in the 
Department of the Gulf; the Issuance of General Order, No. 38, by 
General Banks, which constituted a Board of Education for the rudi- 
mental instruction of freedmen in that Department ; the Opening of 
schools in 1862 in the Department of Tennessee and Arkansas, under 
the supervision of Col. John Eaton ; and finally, the Erection of the 
Freedman's Bureau by Act of Congress, March 3, 1865, which author- 
ized the seizure of all property in buildings and lands held by the late 
Confederate States to be devoted to the education of the freed people. 
The work of benevolent or religious associations has been most impor- 
tant, beginning with that of the American Missionary Association, 
which has now 12,609 pupils under its control or support, and which 
has expended $ 11,610,000. Almost as important has been the work of 
the Methodist Freedmen's Aid and Southern Society and the Baptist 
Home Mission Society. The gift of George Peabody, in 1867, of 
{2,000,000 in trust, embraced both races, while that of Mr. Slater of 
$1,000,000 was confined to the negroes. The Bureau of Education, 
established in 1867, has also been a powerful agency in promoting the 
cause of education among the freedmen. Referring to the work of the 
State School Systems of the South, Dr. Curry expresses himself in the 
following terms : 

"All the States of the South, as soon as they recovered their govern- 
ments, put in operation systems of public schools which gave equal 
opportunities and privileges to both races. It would be singularly 
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unjust not to consider the difficulties, social, political and pecuniary, 
which embarrassed the South in the efforts to inaugurate free educa- 
tion. It required unusual heroism to adapt to the new conditions, but 
she was equal in fidelity and energy to what was demanded for the re- 
construction of society and civil institutions. The complete enfran- 
chisement of the negroes and their new political relations, as the result 
of the war and the new amendments to the Constitution, necessitated 
an entire reorganization of the systems of public education. To realize 
what has been accomplished is difficult, at best — impossible, unless we 
estimate sufficiently the obstacles and compare the facilities of to-day 
with the ignorance and bondage of a generation ago, when some 
statutes made it an indictable offence to teach a slave or free person of 
color. Comparisons with densely populated sections are misleading, 
for in the South the sparseness and poverty of the population are 
almost a preventive of good schools. Still the results have been mar- 
vellous. Out of 448 cities in the United States, with a population each 
of 8,000 and over, only 73 are in the South. Of 28, with a population 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000, only 2 (St. Louis being excluded) are in the 
South. Of 96, with a population between 25.000 and 100,000, 17 are in 
the South. The urban population is comparatively small, and agricul- 
ture is the chief occupation. Of 858,000 negroes in Georgia, 130,000 
are in cities and towns, and 728,000 in the country; in Mississippi, 
urban colored population, 42,000, rural, 700,000; in South Carolina, 
urban, 74,000, rural, 615,000 ; in North Carolina, urban, 66,000, against 
498,000 rural ; in Alabama, 65,000 against 613,000 ; in Louisiana, 93,000 
against 466,000. The schools for colored children are maintained on 
an average 89.2 days in a year, and for white children 98.6, but the pre- 
ponderance of the white over the black race, in towns and cities, helps 
in part to explain the difference. While the colored population sup- 
plies less than its due proportion of pupils to the public schools, and 
the regularity of attendance is less than with the white, yet the differ- 
ence in length of school term in schools for white and schools for black 
children is trifling. In the same grades the wages of teachers are 
about the same. The annual State school revenue is apportioned im- 
partially among white and black children, so much per capita to each 
child. In the rural districts the colored people are dependent chiefly 
upon the State apportionment, which is by law devoted mainly to the 
payment of teachers' salaries. Hence, the school-houses and other 
conveniences in the country for the negroes are inferior, but in the 
cities the appropriation for schools is general and is allotted to white 
and colored, according to the needs of each. A small proportion of 
the school fund comes from colored sources. All the States do not 
discriminate in assessments of taxable property, but in Georgia, where 
the ownership is ascertained, the negroes returned, in 1892, 114,869,575 
of taxable property against I448.883.959 returned by white owners. 
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The amount of property listed for taxation in North Carolina in 1891 
was, by white citizens, 1234,109,568 ; by colored citizens, 18,018,446. 
To an inquiry for official data, the Auditor of the State of Virginia says: 
'The taxes collected in i89i.from white citizens, were I2.991.646. 24, 
and from the colored, $163,175.67. The amount paid for public schools 
for whites, $588,564.87; for negroes, $309,364.15. Add $15,000 for col- 
ored normal and $80,000 for colored lunatic asylum. Apportioning the 
criminal expenses between the white and the colored people in the 
ratio of convicts of each race received into the penitentiary in 1891, 
and it shows that the criminal expenses put upon the State annually by 
the whites are $55,749.57, and by the negroes $204,018.99.' " 

Dr. W. T. Harris, the able Commissioner of Education, estimates 
that the Southern States since the war have from their own treasuries 
expended $75,000,000 in the education of the negro. 

Hayne's Speech. Edited by Prof. James M. Garnett. 12010., pp. 76. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 

This is the speech delivered by Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, on January 21st, 1830, in the Senate of the United States. Its 
reputation in the popular mind is chiefly due to the fact that it called 
forth the celebrated reply of Mr. Webster, in which he made his great 
argument in support of the doctrines held by those who looked upon 
the Union of the States as a consolidated government. There are few 
persons who are familiar with Mr. Webster's reply who have read the 
speech of Mr. Hayne. In order to furnish this speech in a convenient 
form to those who are interested in the life of Mr. Webster, or in the 
general subject of the debate, or in the noblest examples of American 
eloquence, the publishers have issued this little volume, with a biog- 
raphy and explanatory notes by Prof. James M. Garnett, one of the 
most distinguished members of the faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The work of the editor is marked by learning and good taste, 
the introductory biography giving many interesting details in the life 
of Mr. Hayne, as well as the exalted tributes which were paid to his 
memory by contemporaries who had been associated with him in the 
public service. The speech itself, apart from the justness of its views 
of the Constitution in its original form, is one of the most admirable 
examples in the history of American Statesmen of direct, nervous and 
powerful eloquence. It is as lucid as a mountain stream, keen as the 
edge of a rapier, and yet marked by a spirit of great fairness and cour- 
tesy. There is no finer evidence of the lofty patriotism and the unsel- 
fish public feeling which animated the Southern Statesmen of the old 
School than Mr. Hayne's speech. It has been hidden by the blaze of 
Mr. Webster's reply, not so much because that reply was a more mem- 
orable display of intellectual power, as because all the inherent forces 
of a nation expanding enormously in wealth and population have been 



